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and which the anarchy of the  time  was  well fitted to en-
courage.

A few extracts from the confidential letters of the generals
commanding in the North will paint the situation, and show
the ideas and tendencies that were prevailing. Lake, who
commanded the province, strongly maintained that nothing but
the extreme exertion of military law could cope with the evil.
' I much fear,' he wrote, c these villains will not give us an
opportunity of treating them in the summary way we all wish.
You may rest assured they will not have much mercy if we can
once begin.'l c If we had a large body of troops in this district
with martial law proclaimed, I think we should very shortly
have all the arms in the country, and put an immediate stop to
the rebellion. I see no other way of entirely disarming the
province, which certainly should be done instantly, and is not?
I fear, practicable without great force and such powers as I
mention. The contagion spreads fast, and requires most
desperate remedies. I think if they once knew military law
was proclaimed, and that one or two of their large towns were
threatened to be burnt unless arms of every kind were produced,
it would have a great effect; and if they did not bring in their
arms, it would be advisable the houses of some of the most dis-
affected should be set on fire. You may think me too violent,
but I am convinced it will be mercy in the end. . . . Surely the
" Northern Star " should be stopped. The mischief it does is
beyond all imagination. May I be allowed to seize and burn the
whole apparatus ? Belfast ought to be proclaimed and punished
most severely, as it is plain every act of sedition originates in
this town. I have patrols going all night, and will do everything
I can to thin the country of these rebellious scoundrels by send-
ing them on board the tender.'2 He laments that complete
martial law was not proclaimed. It is, he says,c very necessary,
I assure you, though I believe it will not be long before it is in
force here, as, if my information is right, . . . these villains do
most undoubtedly meditate a rising, and that very shortly.
... I cannot help wishing that we had full powers to destroy
their houses, or try some of them by our law, if they did not

1 Lake to Pelham, March 25,1797.                      2 Ibid. April 16.